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of Russian railroad in southern Manchuria. She even alluded to the
possible cession of Northern Sakhalin to Japan.39 Japan, on the
other hand, wanted a guarantee against Russia's making a separate
peace with Germany, as well as assurance that no Russo-German
collaboration would emerge in China after the war.

Dissension arose mainly in regard to China's participation in
the new agreement. It was logical that China's signature should be
required to a treaty whose purpose it was to close China to Ger-
many (and Austria-Hungary) after the war. The Russian Gov-
ernment, in its new role of protector of China's independence,
wanted such a treaty with both Japan and China. But Japan em-
phatically rejected the idea: China was no longer considered to be
a nation on an equal footing with Japan or Russia.

After a year of negotiations, the new treaty was completed; it
was signed on July 3, 1916. In its public as well as its secret part
it was a treaty of alliance against a "third power hostile to Russia
and Japan"; the secret treaty described the conditions under which
assistance was to be given respectively by Japan and Russia in the
event a war arose between one of them and the "third power."

The "third power" was not named in the treaties, although there
was no obvious reason why Germany could not be singled out.
Later the opinion was expressed that the United States had been
one of the targets of the treaty.40 Russian archive documents, pub-
lished in the late 1930*5, make reference to Germany and Austria
only. Nonetheless, the strange wording of the treaties indicates the
possibility that both governments had mental reservations concern-
ing the potential application of the alliance against the United
States.

The treaty was valuable to Russia because the three previous
agreements (1907, 1910, and 1912), which had guaranteed Rus-
sian privileges in North Manchuria and Outer Mongolia, were
declared to remain in force. In addition, Russia now secured a
quantity of rifles from Japan.

After the signing of the Russo-Japanese alliance in July, 1916,
the co-operation of the two powers seemed closer than even A
few months later, however, the Revolution in Russia put in question
all her treaties, privileges, and obligations.
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